











These Korean youngsters warm themselves amidst the rubble of their 
wrecked village. Maryknollers help ease the agonies of war in Korea. 
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in the recorded annals 


M NEAR PEKING is a temple called 
the Great Bell Temple. The huge 
bell that gives this shrine its name 
measures fifteen feet high and thirty- 
four feet around. Inside and outside, 
the bell is covered with Chinese 
writing, the sayings of China’s great- 
est sages. There is a quaint but pa- 
thetic legend connected with the bell. 

Once upon a time (so the story 
goes), a great emperor ordered the 
making of a bell whose voice should 
be heard thirty-three miles distant. 
He directed that gold and silver 
should be melted with the other met- 
als for the bell, to make it sound 
beautiful as well as loud. The most 
famous bell maker in the land was 
given the task of making the bell. 
‘This man had a small daughter, who 
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The women of China have written a noble page 
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BY THOMAS J. MALONE 


of loyalty and courage 


grew frightened when she heard of 
the work her father had accepted. 

She said to him: ‘‘Father, please 
think well before you promise the 
emperor. If you fail to please His 
Highness, he will be angry, and I 
fear for your welfare.” 

The father paid no heed to his 
daughter, but set about making his 
bell. When it was time for the first 
casting, the emperor was on hand. 
The metals were poured into a mold 
and allowed to cool; then the mold 
was removed. ; 

The bell maker, with confidence 
and pride, struck the bell to sound 
its voice for his sovereign. Alas, the 
tone was neither loud nor beautiful! 
A second time the bell maker tried, 
and the result was equally poor. 
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The emperor became wrathful and 
said: “‘After the first failure, I felt 
sorry for you, but now I am angry. 
Unless you achieve satisfactory re- 
sults on the next casting, you die!” 

The bell maker’s little girl heard 
those words and was terrified. In an 
effort to help her father, she hastened 
to a wise and venerable soothsayer. 

That sage told her, “Gold cannot 
mix with silver, or brass with iron, 
unless the blood of a pure and good 
girl be mixed with them.” 

The little girl returned to her 
father’s house and said nothing about 
what the wise man had told her. For 
the third time, the metals were made 
ready. Again the emperor was on 
hand to watch. Just as the bell maker 
was about to draw off the metal for 
the mold, his little daughter dashed 
past him and threw herself into the 
melting pot. Her father rushed to 











THE WORLD IDEAL 


The Chinese Communists 
have succeeded in imbuing 
their followers with the world 
ideal. 

Father Joseph Van den 
Bogaard, being expelled from 
China, was instructed by a 
Communist official: 

“Go home and tell the poor 
American people that the free 
people of China will not for- 
get them. In a few years. we 
will come and liberate them!” 
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pull her out, but too late! All he 
could save was one of her shoes. 

Brokenhearted, the bell maker pro- 
ceeded with the casting, for the em- 
peror’s command was urgent. At 
last the mold was taken off, and the 
new bell tried. The first stroke gave 
a sonorous and successful sound. 
Never had the emperor heard more 
beautiful music; moreover the peal- 
ing could be heard much farther 
than he had hoped. However, be- 
tween each sound of the bell there 
seemed to be an echo: it was like the 
voice of a little girl crying, ‘‘Haai! 
Haai!’? — which in Chinese means, 
“Shoe! Shoe!” 

Although the story is no more than 
a legend, and the soothsayer’s ad- 
vice would hardly be accepted in a 
chemical laboratory, the sacrificial 
and loyal spirit of this young girl is 
a model for all the women of China. 

In the present critical situation, 
we can be confident that the women 
of China will show themselves just 
as heroic as in the past. While per- 
secution has not yet taken the form 
of universal violence, the position of 
Christian women is becoming in- 
creasingly more difficult. 

In many places, native Sisters have 
been forced to discontinue wearing 
religious habits and to put on lay 
clothes. In some cases native com- 
munities have been forced to dis- 
band. This is a great joss to the 
Church. Yet there are also advan- 
tages: these good Chinese women, 
dressed in lay clothing and working 
among lay people, will carry the Gos- 
pel wherever they set up their sew- 
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ing machines or looms. And _ the 
Church’s work will go on in the 
hearts of the rising generation. 

A practical example of the moment 
is that of a young woman of Hong 
Kong, who has given up her family, 
a lucrative position, and the safety 
of the Crown Colony, to return to 
her native city in the interior, there 
to dedicate her life to teaching wom- 
en about Christianity, to strengthen 
the women’s morale by her presence, 
and to carry on the activities of the 
Legion of Mary. This young Chi- 
nese has the advantage of two years’ 
training at Grailville, in Ohio. She 
is now able to make use of the practi- 
cal knowledge that the Ladies of the 
Grail gave her. 

This lay apostle has chosen a most 
difficult life. While not as subject to 
suspicion as a man would be, she is 
deprived of the ministrations of priests 
and the support of frequent confes- 
sion and Holy Communion—a great 
sacrifice for one who knows their 
value. And it is feared that even such 
activity as hers will not last long in a 
police state, where the movements of 
every individual are under constant 
surveillance. Already many Christian 
women have been imprisoned and 
some are now dead. 

Among the numerous martyrs of 
China are many women. One of 
them, Agnes Tsao Kui In, was from 
a Catholic family of Kweichow. She 
accompanied a French missioner, 
Father Chapdelaine, into the north- 
west corner of Kwangsi, to the town 
of Silin, to assist him in the instruction 


The average Chinese soldier is a boy 
from the farm, caught up in a world 
struggle manufactured in the Kremlin. 








YOUNG CAPITALIST. Once a pupil in 
takes part in a Communist propaganda play ridiculing American capitalists. 


of newly converted women. The offi- 
cials of the area were hostile to the 
Catholic religion, so Agnes had to do 
her work with great care. She real- 
ized the danger, but her zeal, gen- 
erosity, and love were greater than 
fear. 

Finally, with a number of Chris- 
tians, Agnes was arrested in the town 
of Yanchau, where she was then 
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a Catholic school, this South China boy 


teaching. Her captors, who were 
drunk, tried to assault her, but she 
kept them off. A few days later she 
was taken to Silin for trial. She an- 
swered her questioners clearly and 
courageously. She refused to give up 
her religion, She was ordered to be 
beaten, and then was again ques- 
tioned. When she showed no signs 
of yielding, she was taken back to 
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the women’s prison cell for the night. 

The next day Agnes was sentenced 
to death, along with Father Chap- 
delaine, who also, had been arrested. 
Death was to be by suspension in a 
cage, which caused a slow form of 
strangulation. The 
two cages were put 
facing each other. 
Previously, Father 
Chapdelaine had 
been subjected to 
three hundre 
strokes by the 
bamboo rod, and 
three hundred by the strap. In his 
weakened condition, death took 
place in a few hours. Agnes survived 
the torment much longer. 

Her name is now recorded together 
with that of Martha Ouang, a widow, 
who was arrested on a river bank 
while washing the clothes of im- 
prisoned seminarians, and who was 
beheaded. 

Another martyr of the ‘weaker 
sex’? was Agatha Lin, whose head 
was severed only after seven strokes. 
The judge who had condemned 
Agatha and watched her death was 
heard to exclaim: “I have made a 
mistake! This woman was truly a 
virgin!” 

A young Chinese named Lucy Ii, 
feigned madness to break off her 
wedding engagement, so that she 
might devote herself to a life of vir- 
ginity and teaching. 

When ordered to strip naked at her 
trial, Lucy said to the judge: “Each 
one of us has a mother. Mindful of 
your mother, would you dare to in- 
flict so great a shame on me?” 

The judge permitted her to keep 
on her clothing, but ordered the 
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three blows of the axe, which gave 
her the martyr’s palm. 

During the Boxer Rebellion, Anna 
Wong, still in her teens, steadied the 
Catholic women of her village when 
they trembled at the sight of fierce, 
armed soldiery. 
She consoled 
mothers forced to 
watch their chil- 
dren slaughtered. 
The night before 

er martyrdom, 
she braided her 
hair and tried to 
have her garments in good order. 

When one of the older women 
asked why she was prettying herself, 
she replied: “Don’t you know that 
tomorrow is a big day? I wish to 
look my best when I enter heaven!” 

Because of her youth, Anna was 
the. last to be executed. The judge, 
struck by her beauty, offered to spare 
her if she would apostatize and marry 
a rich man. Anna chided him. 

Then the judge snatched his sword 
and sliced a piece of flesh from her 
shoulder. ‘‘Now will you apostatize?” 
he shouted. 

But Anna was resolute and kept 
chiding her captors for delaying 
her execution. One of the assistants 
reminded the judge of the command 
to slay all Christians. 

The judge turned to Anna. “Very 
well,” he said, ‘“‘I will send you off 
to your heaven.” 

Anna dropped to her knees, looked 
up to heaven, smiled, and said: “I 
see the gate of heaven open. Jesus! 
Jesus! Jesus!’ Then the sword fell. 

Such are the women of China. No 
matter how trying the times, China’s 
Christian women will not fail Christ. 

















“THERE HE GOES, PADRI!” Father Louis Bayiess (above) looks where the boy 
is pointing. A rifle cracks. Fresh meat (left) will be on the mission table. 


M WHAT DOES a missioner in Africa VNAKE \ 


do when he gets a free day? The 
pictures in this article will give you 


one answer. Maryknoll’s Musoma 
Prefecture borders the historic big- 
game country of the Dark Continent. 


Missioners do not hunt just for the 


sport of killing. Certain animals pro- 
vide food for missioners and natives; 
others are dangerous pests that are 


better eliminated. Mission work in 


Africa never lacks for the unusual, 
and mission life often has excitement Li; LLE 
as a side attraction. Rhinoceros and 
python can thrill and frighten any 


man. 
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Hawks and vultures are a. constant 
annoyance to African farmers. To aid 
in driving away these pests helps win 
the good will of the countryside. The 
fine specimen (above) won't raid 
poultry or garden in the near future. 








Someone once said that the only people 
who like snakes are other snakes. Brother 
Fidelis (aboye) exhibits a twenty-five-foot 
python he shot. Seen draped over a jeep 
front, we can well understand how this 
reptile is able to swallow a dog or a pig. 














The Wrong Book 


BY JOHN C. MURRETT 


Mir was A HOT August evening, 
and I was taking a breath of air 
near the gate of the mission. On 
the opposite side of the street, I 
noticed a young man passing and re- 
passing. Finally he crossed the street 
to my side. He was a student in one 
of the schools where I taught. 

When I said “Good evening,” he 
bounced up the steps like an uncoil- 
ing spring. Little by little he began 
to explain that he had been trying 
to get up courage to speak to me. 
He had something important he 
wanted to say. 

“Two years ago,” the young man 
began, ‘‘you said in your class that 
we must love God, and that we must 
love our neighbor, too. Ever since 
then I have been going to church. 
Now I am to be baptized.” 

I asked him what church he was 
attending. He replied that he went 
to Maruta-machi church. That was 
a new name to me, and I asked him 
what religion it was. He did not 
know whether it was Methodist, Bap- 
tist, or what; only that it was Chris- 
tian. When I told him that my 
religion is Christian, he seemed 
surprised. 

“But, no!” he exclaimed. 
are Cat-o-rick!” 

I explained that the Catholic re- 
ligion is Christian, and I told him 
to investigate further. I gave him 
an apologetic book and invited him 
to come back after he should have 
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read it. Then he bowed and departed. 

I didn’t see the student again for 
three months, and thought that he 
had entered his Christian church. 
Then one day he bounded into the 
house. 

“I must become a Cat-o-rick!” 
he cried. 

I asked him what point in the book 
had caused him to change his mind. 

“The whole book!” he declared. 
“It is so beautiful! I never knew 
before that God comes down from 
heaven to be food for our souls.” 

I asked him to let me see the book. 
To my surprise, I had given him 
not The Church and Christ Are One, 
but The Holy Eucharist, the Life of the 
Church. 

“T asked the minister of my church 
if we have Holy Eucharist,” the 
young man related. “He said no, 
that was only a Cat-o-rick super- 
stition. I told him not a super- 
stition — too beautiful! Besides, 
Christ promised it. Then I asked 
other boys if they have Holy Eucha- 
rist in their churches. They all said 
no. Now I know your Church is 
right one!” 

I gave my visitor a little book 
that explained the Sacrifice of the 
Mass in pictures. Next morning he 
was present for Mass, and began his 
instructions in catechism. He has 
been at Mass every morning since. 
In a few months, we will baptize 
him. 
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By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


When I returned from the Orient, 
I was curious about our farm situa- 
tion at Maryknoll Seminary. Taking 
time off from my desk, I made a tour 
with the Father Procurator. He had 
been successively a missioner in 
Korea, a chaplain of marines in the 
Pacific, the rector of one of our pre- 
paratory schools; and now he dabbles 
in cattle, hogs, and poultry. To say 
I was taken off my feet, is a marvel 
of understatement. 

Why Angus cattle? They’re good 
foragers. They mature early and 
dress out at 50 to 60 per cent. Our 
little herd is approaching a total of 
thirty-five brood cows, allowing for 
twenty slaughter animals a year. Six 
months they’re on pasture; the other 
six months, they thrive on good qual- 
ity hay, plus one pound per head 
daily of a good quality protein — 
e.g. soybean-oil meal. The cattle use 
the land and improve the land. This 
setup provides one half our beef 
needs, at one third of previous costs. 


If you want to experience that 
supercilious, disdainful stare of aris- 
tocratic swine, just peek into our 
pens. Yorkshires, I’ll have you know, 
are the better of the two bacon-type 
brands. Our present herd consists of 
eighteen brood sows and two boars. 
The sows farrow twice a year; they 
raise from sixteen to twenty pigs 
each, annually. On my tour, I saw 
one happy squealing family of four- 
teen youngsters. 
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The aim is to give our personnel 
a constant supply of fresh pork and 
cured ham and bacon of very high 
quality. Management practices are 
based on control reports from the 
leading agricultural stations in the 
United States. We mix our own feeds; 
we were among the first to feed 
A.P.F. (Animal Protein Factor), and 
our porkers were getting that product 
five days after it was commercially 
available. All our breeding stock in 
the Yorkshire herd is registered. We 
are members of the Yorkshire Club 
—which puts us next-door to the 
Union League Club on Park Avenue. 


How about poultry? With White 
Leghorns from two outstanding 
breeders, our flock is now producing 
pedigreed eggs, and the hatching is 
done here. All the pullets are wing- 
banded, leg-banded, and trap-nested. 
We breed by progeny testing, aiming 
for high production, livability, body 
size, egg size, and quality. We counted 
1,700 selected pullets by mid-Octo- 
ber. This provided eighteen cases of 
eggs a week, at a cost of 28 cents a 
dozen. As for the meat birds, they’re 
New Hampshire broilers. Father Pro- 
curator’s goal is 200 a week, weigh- 
ing three pounds at ten weeks of age, 
during nine months of the year. 
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“Come, ye peoples, and adore the Lord!"’ Joseph Little stirs us with the 
beauty of Christ’s coming, on this month's cover and in the scene above. 











































Tie-the-Knot 
Campaign 


BY HUGH F. BYRNE 


The wedding price was too high, 
and ceremony was ignored. But 


two women set conditions right. 


@ THE LACK of priests in the south- 
central part of Bolivia has done 
inestimable harm to the cause of 
religion. Until Maryknoll Missioners 
arrived at Montero, there had not 
been a resident priest for many years. 
Occasionally, a priest traveled 
through this section to perform 
marriages and to baptize. 

Although the people remember 
the importance of the Sacrament of 
Baptism, they gradually lost ap- 
preciation for the Sacrament of 
Matrimony. With the break-down 
of this sacrament, couples did not 
even bother to be married civilly. 
Civil marriage costs about two dol- 
lars — a week’s wages for the aver- 
age worker. 

Ever since we arrived in Montero, 
we have been searching for a way 
to solve this problem and reawaken 
in the people’s hearts the impor- 
tance of religious marriage. Every 
Sunday, we preach on marriage. 
Whenever we meet an unknown adult 
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member of the parish, we ask about 
his or her marital status. We pay 
for the costs of civil marriage, and 
do not require any stipend for the 
religious cere- 
mony. Using all 
these methods and 
more, in our first 
nine months here, 
we had about 
seventy marriages. 
Progress was too 
slow, so we de- 
cided to call for the help of some 
native Sisters. 

About twenty-five years ago, in 
Bolivia, a community of catechetical 
Sisters called Pontificas was founded. 
God blessed their work. Those 
Sisters now have houses in cities in 
Bolivia, Argentina, and Spain. 
When we told them of our problem, 
two Sisters were sent to us from 
Santa Cruz, for a period of six 
weeks. 

The Sisters worked one week in 
Montero, where there are nearly 
three thousand people; and _ six 
weeks in the outlying districts, 
where the greater part of the popu- 
lation is to be found. Both the 
Sisters and we priests visited every 
house in the area. We also arranged 
for the Sisters to prepare about 
six hundred children for First 
Communion. 

The two Sisters did wonders. 
They know the mentality of the 
people, and were able to answer 
every difficulty proposed, except 
one. A woman was asked whether 
or not she had been married in the 
Church. She replied that she had 
not been. 

“And why not?” inquired Father. 
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United States Defense Bonds are 
welcome gifts. You can buy them 
in our name, or list Maryknoll as 
beneficiary. Why not consider 
this way of making your money 
work for God and country? 


‘Because I have no husband, and 
no man has yet asked me to marry 
him,” was the simple reply. 

Even the good Sisters couldn’t 
solve this problem, 
although they 
probably would 
have tried if they 
had the time. 

After working 
all day and visit- 
ing homes, the 
Sisters would sit 
up late at night teaching the funda- 
mentals in catechism to old men and 
women, so that they could confess 
for the first time in their lives, and 
receive First Communion. What a 
consolation it was to see such an old 
couple marry, and then assist at the 
weddings of their three grown sons! 
What a consolation, too, to see young 
and innocent couples starting off 
their married life with the blessing 
of the Church! 

The patronal feast of our pueblo 
is that of Our Lady of Mercy. All 
activity was pointed towards this 
day. On the eve of the feast, three 
Maryknollers heard confessions un- 
til midnight. On the great day 
itself, marriages took place at the 
main altar, at the side altars, in 
the sacristy, and even in the priest’s 
dining room. 

Because of the work of the Sisters, 
one hundred and forty couples in 
and about Montero were properly 
married. Now we are planning to 
have the Sisters here full time, just 
as soon as our superiors can arrange 
it. Much remains to be done. But 
with the help of Our Lady of Mercy 
and the native Sisters, we will not 
fail. 
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POTLUCK 


BY IRWIN D. NUGENT 


Mon TRIPs to outlying mission sta- 
tions in China, the missioner must 
depend upon the hospitality of native 
families. Meals, which are taken as 
potluck, have brought me into con- 
tact with some excellent concoctions 
and some odd ways of preparing 
food. 

The Chinese are artists even when 
they dispatch a chicken or a duck. 
The procedure is long-established 
and quite simple. First, the victim is 
intoxicated on sweet rice wine; the 
reason is that such treatment leaves 
the victim completely relaxed when 
the executioner reaches for a cleaver, 
and that the meat will be much more 
tender than if this treatment should 
be omitted. 

A favorite breakfast food in these 
parts is called ba-ba. This dish resem- 
bles our own pancake recipe, except 
that ba-ba is made of rice. Instead of 
maple syrup, the Chinese use melted 
sugar; and sometimes a thick brew 
of tea is substituted. Ba-ba comes, 
also, in dumpling form; and when 
ten or fifteen dumplings are served 
in one dish, the adhesive qualities 
are too much for an amateur with 
chopsticks! 

Speaking of chopsticks, reminds 
me to warn you never to order soft- 
boiled eggs in rural China. I have 
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yet to figure out a way of tackling 
soft-boiled eggs with chopsticks! It is 
— to order your eggs “‘sunny side 
In the meat section the visitor has 
a wide selection. There are pork, 
beef, chicken, duck, dog, and even 
rat. When first presented with the 
last-named item, I registered sur- 
prise. My host assured me I need 
not worry: the rat was a “‘clean one, 
a field rat.” In their meats, the 
Chinese like fat, and the meatier 
pieces are left for the missioner. The 
Chinese host is always a gentleman. 

Vegetables also offer consider- 
able variety. What will you have? 
Beans, peas, sweet potatoes, bam- 
boo shoots, the inevitable ground 
peppers? Without this latter dish, 
the Chinese claim they cannot sate 
their appetites. From my own ex- 
perience, I advise keeping your 
canteen at hand; thus you will be 
able to restore ‘“‘a real hot article” 
to the sphere of the commonplace. 
Cabbage—stuffed, ground, shredded, 
and _ what-will-you—is usually in 
evidence at every meal. A missioner 
had better like cabbage! 

For dessert, roasted peanuts, served 
piping hot, are a seasonal favorite. 
Sometimes little rice cakes are 
offered. 

One can never predict what the 
fare will be, but at times that is a 
saving feature. From my own ex- 
perience, I offer the hint that the 
diner should make no inquiries until 
the meal has been completed, and 
the cup of tea drunk. Otherwise you 
might find yourself suddenly bereft 
of appetite, a thing that has hap- 
pened to the author on more than 
one occasion. 
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1. Adventures of Wu Han 
A thriller to captivate the 
young reader while ac- 
quainting him with things 
Korean. $2.50 


2. Pingo Pongo Box 

Wee cards with winsome 
sketches for notes or gift 
enclosures. Box of 24 with 
envelopes. 75c 


3. Household Blessings 
Distinctive pyraglassed 
plaques in gift boxes. 
House Blessing $3.00 
Kitchen Blessing $2.50 


4. Three Kings Box 

Yuletide stationery in gift 
package; 24 plain & 24 
decorated sheets & en- 
velopes. $1.00 


5. Early Days of Maryknoll 
Vibrant humor flavors this 
authentic account of Mary- 
knoll’s first decade. $3.00 


30 full color sheets in various 


sizes ; 40 seals; 25 gift enclosures. 
All for $1.25! 


Last-Minute 
Orders for 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


accepted up to December [0 
east of Mississippi. 
$1. for box of 20 cards. Meme 





“leu Good Gifts! 

























6. Caribbean Box 

Striking color designs with 
a tropical theme. 30 cards 
& envelopes $1.00 


7. Life-time Rosary 

Sterling silver chain; cut 
rock crystal beads in gift 
box. $12.00 


8. Immortal Fire 

A missionary classic cov- 
ering the apostolic greats / 
from St.Paul to our own / 
times. $7.50 


9. Jumbo Pack 
Lots of Brothers & A 
Sisters $2 <¢ 
My Book About God $2 
Jesus Comes For 
Everybody $x 
Jesus Helps Everybody $1 
All four for $4.80 


10. Scapular Medals 

Our Lady of Maryknoll 
medal on sterling chain. 
Ladies’ 18” chain $2.25 
Men’s 24” chain $2.50 
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“MARACA pacha ukhamarak unha- 
sasiscanani, tata.” A big mouthful, 
but that is the way we say ‘“‘Merry 
Christmas!’ in Bolivia. It means 
literally, ““May we be joined in 
friendship a year from now just as 
we are today.’’ Accompanying this 
Indian expression, are a little em- 
brace and a pat on the shoulders, 
which is the Indian’s way for shak- 
ing hands. 

— Father John F. McCabe, 


Calacala, Bolivia. 


MANY CREATURES were stir- 
ring the night before Christmas, here 
in Kyoto. It took much activity to 
baptize 169 people! Besides those 
from Kyoto (120 in number), there 
were representatives from the villages 
of Kawanishi, Aodani, Tanabe, and 
Omori. For midnight Mass, the 
chapel was packed as usual. But this 
year, special busses were on hand to 
take people to their homes, so that 
those who stayed at the mission over- 
night were fewer than usual. A field 
kitchen was set up in the church 
yard, and cocoa and noodles were 
served to keep down the hunger of 
the multitude who stayed the night. 

Father Steinbach’s party for the 
poor children of the city saw a turn- 
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out of 5,000 youngsters. This large 
group was entertained on three 
consecutive days. Father was able 
to treat the children to a movie — 
“The Bells of St. Mary’s’” — which 
was a big success. After the show 
the youngsters received presents of 
candy, cookies, fruit, and toys. The 
mayor and vice-mayor of Kyoto 
came to the mission to greet the 
children. Both officials had high 
praise for the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society and the fine work that it is 
doing for so.many of Kyoto’s poor. 
Through Father Steinbach and his 
helpers, Christmas was brought to 
six hospitals in the Kyoto area. All 
in all, it was a beautiful feast day of 
the Christ Child, one that was close 

to Our Lord’s heart. 
— Brother Clement Hansen, 

Kyoto, Fapan. 


ON CHRISTMAS EVE I visited 
some of the homes here in Arequipa, 
Peru. I was pleasantly ‘surprised to 
find a crib in every house I entered. 
The crib is the center of attraction 
for the holy season’ here. One house 
in particular had a very beautiful 
arrangement. The images were about 
six or seven inches high. In front 
of the crib, statuettes of local Indians 
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Christmas is not quite the same the world around. 
In some lands it comes in summer, in others it is 


set against a winter background. Here some of our 
missioners tell their experiences of last Christmas. 


were placed. There was a little 
garden in which wheat had been 
planted. A number of toys and vari- 
colored paper ornaments and flowers 
completed the decorations. 

It is the custom for the children 
here to sing a hymn and recite poems 
to the Infant in the crib. I am deeply 
moved each time I see a youngster 
standing before the crib and singing. 
How much more beautiful is this 
than merely having a Christmas 
tree! 

Christ is always the center of every 
Christmas celebration here. Christ- 
mas is really His feast. 

I went to midnight Mass in jail! 
Father Thomas C. Higgins sang the 
Mass, and I was the choir. Before 
Mass began, I ‘“‘serenaded” the 
prisoners with “Angels We Have 
Heard on High.” As my hearers were 
locked up, they couldn’t get away 
from my singing. 

The prisoners had decorated the 
altar with various toys they had 
made in jail. At first it struck me 
as odd to see the altar covered with 
toys instead of flowers! But when 
I learned that the toys were gifts 
from the prisoners to the Christ 
Child, and were to be distributed to 
the poor children of the city, I 
rather liked the decorations. After 
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Mass we had a little party for the 
children in jail, who number about 
twenty-five. We gave each one some 
candy, with an envelope containing 
a Christmas card and a medal. The 
sight of the happiness of those 
youngsters over their little presents 
was the best gift I received for 
Christmas. 

— Brother Camillus Heschle, 

Arequipa, Peru. 


WE HAD A wonderful Christmas! 
Our crib was built in the form of a 
golpon, which is the type of house 
the jungle rubber worker lives in — 
just four poles and a thatched roof. 
The little tykes stared wide-eyed 
at the Child in the straw, wonder- 
ing why God was born in such con- 
ditions. They stayed at the crib so 
long that I wondered if the Little 
Nino was talking to them, too! 

For the Christmas party, we deco- 
rated our golpon with balloons. Each 
of the youngsters received cake, 
candy, and a small toy. Whistles and 
water pistols added to the general 
bedlam, but noise is a small price 
to pay for a smiling face on a poor, 
ragged tyke. 

— Brother Gonzaga Chilutti, 
Riberalta, Bolivia. 
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ON CHRISTMAS Day a dozen of 
the neighborhood’s ragamuffins 
visited the crib in our chapel. They 
said prayers, recited the Gospel ac- 
count of the Nativity, and concluded 
with a song explaining the purpose of 
their visit. It went something like 
this: “The Little Child has lost His 
little spoon with which He drinks 
His little soup. We have come with 
a little spoon so that He can finish!” 
Their faith is simple, and is replete 
with naive manifestations. The crib 
is filled with cutlery, crockery, toys, 
and every kind of animal — ele- 


‘phants to ostriches — gifts to their 


God. . 
—Father James W. Fitzgerald. 
Cotoca, Bolivia. 


“PRISONER of the Communists” 
is the summary of my past Christmas. 
Another priest and I were locked 
in a cell, together with a few Chris-, 
tians and a large group of pagans. 
I was under sentence to die, because 
of the charge (according to my 
captors) of being a spy. 1 knew that 
the real reason was a hatred of 
religion and of God. 

Both my companion and I were 
able to say our three Christmas 
Masses. The Masses were said in all 
the poverty and bleakness that must 
have surrounded that first Christmas. 

Friends had sent some wine and 
hosts into the prison with some food. 
The guards allowed them to pass, 
never realizing what they were 
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meant for. We had a little book of 


_the Mass prayers, prepared in ad- 


vance for just such emergencies. 
There were no vestments, no candles, 
no pomp. My companion and I took 
turns celebrating our Masses. He 
sat between me and the door where 
the guard stood. I lay on the floor 
on my stomach, as if resting; in this 
manner I celebrated my Masses. 
Then I blocked the guard’s view 
while Father celebrated his Masses. 
Now I am free, — exiled from China. 
Probably I shall never again bring 
Christ to earth in the way I did 
last Christmas. 
—A Maryknoll Missioner 
formerly in South China 


CHRISTMAS has brought much 
suffering to the poor here in Japan. 
Not because of Christmas itself, but 
because the holy day was marked 
by unusually cold weather. However, 
the soldiers and civilians of the 
Occupation forces again did a won- 
derful job in giving concrete evi- 
dence of democracy and Christianity 
by the way they helped to bring 
happiness to hundreds of poor Jap- 
anese. 

The men at Tachikawa air base 
were hosts to 14,000 children for a 
Christmas party. This was despite 
the fact that many of the men are 
working practically twenty hours a 
day. An orphanage in Tokyo, called 
the “Boys Town of Japan,” was 
presented with iron stoves for the 
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dormitories, by some of the Army 
personnel. The Christmas spirit of 
Americans was shown by practical 
charity to those in need. 

One of the Fathers made a jour- 
ney to an isolated 


partofChiba pen- Your birthday gift to the Christ papers featured 
insula, to provide Child this year could be an offer- articles of a re- 
religious services ing to educate a young man for ligious nature, 
for patients in a the Maryknoll priesthood. The and editorials 
tubercular hos- cost of his training is $500a year. called for more 


pital, who other- 

wise would not have had any Christ- 
mas celebration. So, individually 
and collectively, people went about 
trying to relieve in some small meas- 
ure the misery and suffering so wide- 
spread in this part of the world. 
_Here in Tokyo the merchants 
have commercialized Christmas 
much as merchants have done in 
the United States. Stores and shops 
are decked out to attract customers 
seeking gifts for friends or relatives. 
Many Japanese could only afford to 
go “window shopping.” One would 
wish to have a pocketbook that 
would never empty, so as to be able 
to take the little children into the 
stores and purchase the things at 
which they gaze so longingly. It is 
difficult to see countless youngsters, 
poorly clothed, with hungry looks 
on their faces, and not be able to 
help them. 

Although this Christmas in Japan 
has shown an improvement in con- 
ditions over the one before, there 
are still much misery and want. Un- 
less some miracle prevents a world 
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war from breaking out; next Christ- 
mas will find things worse than they 
are now. Midnight Mass in all Tokyo 
had capacity attendance. People 
thronged the churches, praying for 

peace. News- 


religious thought 

on the part of the people. It is con- 
soling to know that the Japanese 
have come to a realization that there 
is a God, and have turned to Him 
for comfort and relief. 
— Brother Theophane Walsh, 

Tokyo, Japan. 


THE BAKURIA tribe ‘is rather 
musically inclined, and they let 
themselves go for the Christmas 
services. They sing during the Mass; 
and because they do not have the 
letters j, p, 1, f, v; d, q, x, and ¢, 
their pronunciation of Latin is 
somewhat faulty. Very often when 
working in the fields, they enjoy 
singing Gregorian Chant. It is great 
to find a little tot playing beside 
the church and giving forth with 
the Gloria or Credo. God must be 
pleased. 

American congregations would en- 
joy Christmas services more if they 
sang during them like our Bakuria. 

—Father Joseph A. Reinhart, 
Rosana, Africa. 









Juanita never heard of Santa's pack, 
but she rides in one on Mama's back. 
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“Kung hoh shing taan!""—“Congratulate the Holy Birth!" sings Malia of China. 


NOEL! NOEL! 


@ curistmas has always been a feast for children and for the child- 
like. It takes the simplicity of a child to love the Baby Jesus as 
Creator of the world. The civilized and cultivated adult mind is all 
too often cluttered with tinsel, to get to the heart of the feast. “Unless 
you become as little children, you shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ Unless we become as little children, we shall not grasp 
the real meaning of Christmas. This month, in every part of the 
world, children will stand before His crib and sing their “‘Noels.” 





CHRISTMAS GREETINGS FROM AROUND THE WORLD 
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“Ohio, Yesu!” “Good morning, Jesus!” sings 
this winsome sextet of Japanese orphans. 
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Archbishop Francis J. Mcintyre with their “dreaming of a white Christmas.” 
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Christmas has too little meaning for many children of the Andean highlands. 
For Pedra it will be another day to watch her flock, like shepherds of old. 


Paulito gets a present from a Maryknoll Sister in Panama. ‘Gracias! Feliz 
Navidad!” “Thanks! Happy Nativity!” he says to her and all mission friends. 











EDITORIAL: 


Family and Holy Family 


@ WONDERFUL TO BEHOLD is the fam- 
ily! Big family, small family, rich fam- 
ily, poor family; the bemused, be- 
fuddled family; the family rampant, 
and the family quiescent; the family 
that just grew, and the family that 
was raised by hand — heavy, me- 
dium, or light. Wonderful, indeed, 
is every kind, variety, and descrip- 
tion of family, in the mansion and 
the palace, in the hovel and the hut, 
in the wigwam, on the ice floe, in the 
forest glen — anywhere, everywhere 
— wonderful; each and every one. 

And the most wonderful thing 
about the family, amid a super- 
abundance of wonders, is the prin- 
ciple of cohesion that runs all through 
it: the tenacious, indestructible bond 
that rivets, welds, and fuses it, mak- 
ing it hang together, face good or ill, 
sink or swim, live or die, as a corpora- 
tion sole, an unshatterable atom, a 
unit. God made it so, not wishing 
that what He had joined together 
should be put asunder. So the family 
wends its way. 

God gave the human experiment a 
good running start when He made 
the family. This famous institution 
contains in itself a whole philosophy 
of life. Here, right from the begin- 
ning, was the temporary substitute 
for, and the future germ of, all civili- 
zation. Here are the constitution, 
the flag, the bill of human rights, 
the charter and covenant of all hu- 
man needs, securities, and aspira- 
tions. Here are the laws and the in- 
stitutions, the arts and the sciences, 
here are the earth and the fruits 
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thereof, their production, their dis- 
tribution. Peace, bread, liberty, 
beauty, every want of body and soul 


tft A = we 
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— all are here in embryo, in potency, c 


in hidden seed that might well take 
millenniums to flower and bloom, 
yet radically and unmistakably here. 
And here is even more. Here are 
tiny, tumbling steps and silvery little 
voices. Here are the bending forms, 
the worn fingers of ministering angels 
—and also of ministering terma- 
gants, otherwise defined as boister- 
ous, brawling, turbulent women. 
Look well to both or either for the 
sake of the family; angel or shrew 
makes very little difference when 
these particular chips are down. And 
here, by way of a certain large- 
minded toleration, are the lined faces 
and greying heads of poor, plodding 
blundering, burden - bearing men. 
Here, in fact, is a whole world in it- 
self, and a good one, too; for here is 
love. 


CHARLES DICKENS, supreme Carica- 
turist of the human race, speaks of 
always seeing thin babies carry fat 
babies in the streets of London in his 
day. That was a hundred years ago. 
Anybody can see the same thing on 
any street of any city, town or village 
in our mission lands today. The thin 
babies are the older children; while 
the fat babies are the youngest, and 
as such receive the best of care. 

You can worry, if you want, about 
the dear old grandmothers who take 
from their own rags to swaddle the 
fat babies securely; you can sympa- 
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thize with the good fathers and 
mothers, the sisters and brothers, 
who bestir themselves and deprive 
themselves for the sake of all the rest. 
Our north winds are cold, our cup- 
boards often bare, but the family 
goes on. Mutual help is its deep prin- 
ciple, its eternal law. 


ONE NIGHT in the dead of winter, 
a man was under a necessity to drive 
with his wife and small child to a 
distant town. The man lived, not in 
a mission land, but in the north- 
western United States, where the 
winter climate is sometimes severe. 
Halfway along the road, a violent 
storm arose with swirling snow and 
bitter cold, a blizzard. The car broke 
down in the snowdrifts, and could 
not move. The little family never ar- 
rived at its destination, so friends 
went out the next morning to search. 
They discovered the car half buried 
in snow. The man was found divested 
of his overcoat; he was standing erect, 
in front of his wife and child, as if to 
shield them. He spoke an eloquent 


, Story, but not with his lips — for he 
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was dead. The woman was covered 
by two coats, her own and her hus- 
band’s; she was alive, and unharmed 
except in one particular. Her two 
arms had reached out to encircle the 
baby all night long: they had been 
frozen for hours and needed to be 
amputated. The third member of the 
family, the baby, was completely un- 
touched by the disaster — was as 
warm and safe and comfortable as if 
it had spent the entire night in its 
little crib at home. 

The strong protect the weak, in 
the family. This is a law, and it is 
called charity. 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD Alt 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 
by the American Hierarchy to 
prepare missioners from the 
United States and to send them 
forth, under the direction of the 


Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


There was one night long ago when 
the cries, the tears, the deep thoughts 
of all the families of all ages mounted 
together to the skies, and reached 
heaven in a mighty chorus. “Drop 
down dew, ye heavens, from above, 
and let the clouds rain forth the Just 
One!” rose this plea from the heart 
of humanity. The cry was heard. 
And so there came to be a Holy Fam- 
ily in the little town of Bethlehem, 
where a maiden Mother wrapped 
her Son in swaddling clothes and 
laid Him in a manger. That was the 
day of the family. Wrapped up with 
Him and in Him — no place else — 
were all the hopes of all the families 
of all the earth. 

— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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Village in 
Manchuria 


BY MAURICE F. AHERN 


Death did not come easily to 
these modern martyrs, and some 
were not even permitted to die 


MsIX REFUGEE missioners — priests 
and Brothers — from Manchuria 
have arrived at our house here in 
Hong Kong, on their way back to 
Europe. The stories of persecution 
and suffering that they told make us 
realize that this is, indeed, an age of 
martyrs. Four of the missioners were 
from Harbin; the other two, from 
Tsitsihar. 

The story that made the deepest 
impression on me was told by Father 
Patrick Veil (you don’t find many 
Germans named Patrick!). Father 
Veil was pastor of a town in Man- 
churia. When the Communists took 
over the town, Father Veil was ar- 
rested and imprisoned. Also put in 
the same jail were Father Ly, a 
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Chinese priest from a neighboring 
parish, and two Chinese Sisters. 

The prisoners were constantly in- 
terrogated during the first four days 
of arrest. There seemed to be no end 
to the questions, or to the crimes 
that the priests and Sisters were 
called upon to admit. During this 
period the prisoners were annoyed 
in various small ways. 

Then suddenly the atmosphere of 
the prison changed, and the terrible 
brutalities began. Father Veil was 
taken from his cell. He was stripped 
of his clothing and was hung from 
the rafters by his wrists. He was then 
beaten with heavy leather straps. 
Those beatings consumed some six 
or seven periods (Father Veil doesn’t 
remember exactly), each lasting from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. 

The Reds let the priest know that 
he was being punished because he 
was a Catholic and because he was 
a priest. In each period, after the 
blows had fallen for a while, Father 
Veil became unconscious. The Reds 
rested while he was being revived, 
and then the beatings started anew. 

During this time, the two Chinese 
Sisters had been taken from their 
cells and were tortured by the Reds 
to make them give up their faith. 

“Deny your religion, and we will 
set you free,” exhorted their cap- 
tors. 

The Sisters were resolute. “You 
can kill us,” they replied, “but we 
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will never deny our beliefs!’’ 

The Communists were furious be- 
cause they could not break the will 
of the Sisters. They dragged those 
religious women to the place where 
Father Veil was hanging, and threw 
them at his feet. One of the Sisters 
looked up at Father and said simply, 
“We go to our Blessed Mother.” 

Seconds later, shots rang out, and 
the two Sisters died at the feet of the 
hanging missioner. 

During the same time, Father Ly, 
the Chinese priest, was being ques- 
tioned and tortured. Finally he was 
tied to an ox and dragged for miles 
along a rough road. Almost all the 
skin was worn off his whole body. 
After hours of agony, he died the 
next morning. 

Father Veil was finally cut down 
and, because he was a foreigner, 
released. The persecution he had 
survived took place about two years 
ago, after the Reds assumed control 
of that section of Manchuria. But 
Father Veil will never. forget his 
experiences, and neither shall we 
priests who heard his report. 

Last night at recreation, Father 
Veil took off his shirt at our request. 
We saw that his back is covered with 
deep welts and scars from that terri- 
ble beating. There was some of the 
most eloquent testimony possible, 
to the Communists’ hatred of re- 
ligion and of all persons connected 
with the Church. 


“IS IT NECESSARY for us to be so involved in the humdrum housekeeping of 
Christian life and Christian teaching that we lose our sense of perspective, spend- 
ing all our time converting the converted, leaving the market place and the battle 
of dissenting voices to others less blessed and less endowed than we?” 


— Monsignor Hochwalt, to NCEA 
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@ AMOLO LIVEs IN a world of round 
houses with grass roofs; of rolling 
plains punctuated here and there 
by steep, cone-like hills. Mount 
Lolia is the highest of these eleva- 
tions. From its site, some three miles 
from Kowak, it commands its sur- 
roundings like a citadel. 

Lolia. The name has found its way 
into the language of every African 
tribe along Lake Victoria. Yet it is 
so old that it belongs to none of them. 
The language that gave the moun- 
tain its name is now unknown; so is 
the meaning of the word. Amolo 
and her people simply understand 
the word to mean “the mountain.” 

Variety is not the commonest fea- 
ture of African life, but Lolia changes 
garb twice yearly for Amolo and her 
neighbors. At the beginning of the 
rainy season, Lolia burgeons forth 
in bright green. Then, during the 
long dry season that follows, the 
green mantle vanishes, leaving a 
surface of bare, brown rock. Lolia 
is not beautiful then — except at sun- 
set, when its bulk is outlined against 
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BY ROBERT O. MOORE 


a molten, tropic sky. Seen like that, 
it looks like some massive, tawny 
lion, crouching in the shadows of 
evening. 

This is the world Amolo’s family 
see from the door of their grass- 
roofed hut at Kowak. This was the 
scene when I first met Amolo, shortly 
after my arrival in Africa. She was 
a young girl, about sixteen. She was 
very friendly, and every time we met 
she helped me acquire new words 
for my vocabulary. I wondered why 
she was not a Christian. It seemed 
strange, because she was around the 
church a great deal. Then, little by 
little, I learned her story. 

Amolo had completed her four 
years of study some time previously. 
There is a very strict regulation here 
that no Luo girl may be baptized 
until she is legitimately married in 
paganism, or is engaged ta a Chris- 
tian. This may seem unduly severe, 
but it is the only system that pre- 
vents Christian daughters from being 
married to pagan suitors. Amolo, 
however, was engaged to a Christian, 
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so there seemed nothing in the way 
of her baptism. 

To everyone’s surprise, just before 
the great day, Amolo’s father ap- 
peared and announced that he was 
breaking the engagement because 
the prospective groom did not have 
enough cows to satisfy the old man. 
Poor Amolo! No beau and no bap- 
tism! The girl pleaded with her 
father, but to no avail. 

Months passed, and always the 
same reply was received from the 
missioner: ‘‘What, no husband yet? 
Well, then, no baptism!” 

Amolo realized that she was get- 
ting nowhere, so she adopted a new 
feminine strategy. She approached 
the priest and said she was getting 
rusty in her knowledge of the cate- 
chism. Could she live at the mission 
and take a “refresher course”? She 
wouldn’t think of asking for baptism! 
The priest agreed — and _ precipi- 
tated his own downfall. Three 
months later, worn down by Amolo’s 
bombardment, he baptized her. 

But Amolo wasn’t satisfied. No 


sooner had she gained her victory 


than she marched into the office 
and announced that she wanted to 
be a Sister. We pointed out that her 
father would never give consent. 
Amolo just smiled. A week. later she 
came back to the mission with a 
bundle of her belongings, and per- 
mission from her father. How she 
got that testy old pagan to consent, 
is a mystery for eternity to solve. 

So now, Amolo is hard at work 
and very happy, studying whatever- 
it-is that they teach young girls in 
the postulancy. Her superiors are 
pleased and say that she will make a 
good Sister. 
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TOBE HUNGRY, cold or sick hurts 
just as much in Asia or Africa as in 
Europe or America. When a person 
is hungry or cold or sick, he needs 
help right away. We haven’t time 
to send out an SOS for help: we 
must give immediately what we 
have. The halt, the blind, the sick, 
the homeless, the hungry, the 
naked, in the mission field are 
being cared for by Maryknoll’s 
Charity Fund. Your donation to the 
Charity Fund will give you a share 
in the works of mercy; it will make 
you a partner of our missioners. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 
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Light 
in the 
Dark Cell 


The lines below were written 
by a South China Maryknoller 
after months in a Red prison. 


™ SAYING CHRISTMAS MASS on the flat 
of your back, in the nervous secrecy 
that chokes your every movement in 
a Communist prison; squatting in a 
public toilet to absolve and to give 
the Blessed Sacrament to fellow 
prisoners; whispering words to keep 
alive the spark of hope in the hearts 
of men new to terror: all these are 
memories that will go with a priest 
to his grave. But I remember also 
the dreams and plans and hopes I 
lived on, in the silent hours of the 
silent months in the back room of a 
Chinese Communist police station. 

I came nearer, in those months, 
to an understanding of the priest- 
hood than I ever had since the day 
when, as a boy, I first dared to want 
to hold bread and wine in my own 
hands. I began to see, in that dark 
cell, the fifty-or-sixty-year-long 
thread that my life represents in 
God’s Plan. The whimpers and nag- 
gings of self are less loud, after you’ve 
had time to sit and think about the 
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thing that God has done to you 
with oil and the hands of a bishop. 

‘He had compassion on the multi- 
tude.” “For this was I born.” “This 
man eats with publicans and sinners.” 
“‘How often would I have gathered 
thee to Me as a hen does her brood!” 
“The Son of Man came to savei 
sinners.” “That they all may be 
one.” In the close air of confine- 
ment, these words become more 
than the inspired story from the’ 
Evangelists’ pens. They become the 
hot, whispered words of Jesus Christ 
to the heart of His younger brother 
—like a transfusion in the blood- 
stream of a priest who is truly “‘Jesus 
Christ” to the people, in a yet more 
mysterious incarnation. 

A “spiritual father” to the Chinese 
people is twice blessed. He is blessed 
in his fatherhood; he is blessed in 
the children whom God gives him 
to father. Years in China will never 
make a foreigner “‘Chinese,” though 
love by the Chinese will very quickly 
take away the word “‘foreign.” In 
addition to the inexhaustible grati- 
tude a man owes to Almighty God: 
for the dizzying grace of the Priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ, the missioner 
in China experiences exultation of 
heart for the privilege, the joy, the 
happiness of being taken from among 
men to do, for the Chinese, the things 
that appertain to God. 

Six Communist soldiers escorted yy 
me to the border of China. The sen- 
tence of a Communist court tom- 
tom-ed: “‘Banishment from the soil 
of China forever!’’ But I assure you, 
life has become only a wait to get Ns 
back to the men, women, and chil- 
dren God has given me to love and 
to live and die for. Ci 
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y “Jesus THIS PAGE offers you a share in a great enterprise. It shows 
et more the active help you can give in spreading the Kingdom of God. 
on 1. You can provide facilities for training a young American to 
; blessed help others to help themselves in foreign lands. ; 
ong Be 2. Your missioner will preach, teach, baptize, attend the dying. 
“ln we He will represent Our Lord and you in feeding the hungry, in 
though clothing the naked, in comforting those in sorrow, in burying 
- quickly the dead,— in leading people to heaven. 

age 3. By making it possible for a young American to become a 
htv God! foreign-mission priest, you will share in his Masses, his 
e Priest- prayers, his labors for God and souls — and in his reward. 
oni Maryknoll has constructed a seminary at Glen Ellyn, Illinois, to 


joy, the train more missioners. Will you accept a share of the burden? 
n among Any sum, large or small, will be received gratefully. 
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Bishop Escalante and one of the Mexican seminarians chat in the refectory 


MISSIONERS OUT OF MEXICO 


™@ THE FIRST CANONIZED native of North America is St. Philip of 
Jesus. Born in Mexico, he was martyred in Japan in 1597. Now 
after four centuries, the Mexican missioner is once more to ap- 
pear on the pages of history. Some time ago the Mexican hierarchy 
chose to begin a Mexican foreign-mission society, patterned after 
Maryknoll. Bishop Alonso E. Escalante, superior 
of the Maryknoll Mission in Bolivia, was loaned 
to begin the work. Other Maryknoll priests have 
been sent to Mexico, to assist Mexican members 
of the staff in getting the new society under way. 
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M@ BISHOP ESCALANTE (left) brought 
wide mission experience to his new 
task. He worked in the Maryknoll 
mission in Manchuria, served as the 
spiritual director of our Major Semi- 
nary, and pioneered the opening 
of Maryknoll work in Bolivia. The 
present home of the Mexican Foreign 
Mission Society (right) is only 
temporary. Plans for a permanent 
building have already been drawn. 
Cassocked seminarians (above) find 
recreation in a basketball game. 








W EACH WEEK the seminarians go 
out into neighboring villages to 
give catechetical instructions. Prob- 
ably nowhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere is the Faith stronger and 
more vital than in central Mexico. 
But for many years, the Mexican 
Church was hampered and perse- 
cuted by anticicrical governments. 
As a result, there is a great shortage 
of priests in Mexico today. 

Some of the restrictive laws 
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against the Church have now been 
repealed, and the present govern- 


ment is not hostile to religion. 
New seminaries are arising all over 
the land, and in another decade 
the Mexican clergy will be greatly 
increased. Mexican youth has been 
prompt to respond to the call for 
vocations. Mexico’s great religious 
revival will put that nation once 
again in the forefront of the Chris- 
tian world. 
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BY CONSTANTINE F. BURNS 


M@ THE CHILDREN of Japan! Truly, to 
know them is to love them. Ordinar- 
ily, to ascend to superlatives about 
any people is to court the danger of 
exaggeration. But one may speak in 
terms of the highest praise about the 
children of Japan, without any 
danger of contradiction. American 
troops in Japan will bear out the 
truth of this statement. 

Of course, I love children—period! 
All they have to do is smile and be 
friendly, and they have me “in the 
bag.”” These Japanese youngsters 
have done just that. I’m completely 
captivated. 

For months, I have observed them 
in widely separated parts of the 
country, both at home and in the 
parks away from the watchful eyes 
of parents or teachers. Rarely have 
I seen a quarrel or the bickering one 
usually associates with children. They 
get along well together. There’s a 
reason. 

The rule is that priority in any 
action, and the right and wrong of 
any dispute, are immediately settled 
by matching of fingers. This matching 
of fingers is a masterpiece of psycho- 
logical training. Japanese youngsters 
learn early that they are not to bully 
their way through life, or to secure 
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preference by means of tearful tan- 
trums. 

The Japanese nation’ as a whole 
has been schooled to take erders, to 
respect authority. This naturally has 
an effect on the child’s conduct. It 
is a common sight to see a group of 
children going on a school picnic. 
They regulate their movements, cross 
streets and board vehicles, onasimple 
word from their teacher. They are 
not slavish or subdued, but are as 
alive as sparrows. 

Another cause of youthful good 
conduct is the custom of Japanese 
parents to enter intimately into the 
lives of their children. In Japan, 
happiness is a family affair, and the 
parents take their pleasure with their 
family. This closeness with father and 
mother has a profound effect on the 
child’s character. 

I venture to say, no American 
soldier ever set foot on Japanese soil 
but will remember with a glow of 
warmth how, when he and his com- 
panions passed through a village, 
children’s faces brightened, hands 
waved in greeting, and childish 
voices called “Hello!” or ‘“Good-by!”’ 

God bless the children of Japan! 
Really, the kingdom of heaven is for 
such. 
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A Definite Command 


BY JOHN J. McCABE 


M@ BOLIVIAN busses are something of 
an institution. Originally they came 
from the United States. With the 
years, the changes wrought on them 
have made them resemble broken- 
down, Rube Goldberg contraptions. 
When the busses can no longer make 
the steep hills of the capital, La 
Paz, they are sent to our town of 
Cochabamba, where the terrain is 
flatter and the roads more level. 

The flap-flap of the multi-patched 
and scarred rubber wheels warns of 
the approach of a bus. The hood 
squeaks and shudders with the slight- 
est bump in the road. The remodeled 
body has been tailored for the great- 
est number of passengers, but with 
no expectation that anyone taller 
than five and_one-half feet will enter 
its doors. The rear door is usually 
locked, in order to keep the many 
bundles from falling out. The front 
door is left open, to accommodate 
a few extra passengers, who cling 
there by their fingertips. 

The driver slumps in the ordinary 
place, but very close to the floor, 
where he clashes worn-out gears, 
pumps low-pressure brakes, and 
wrestles the steering wheel. To blow 
the horn, he simply shorts a bare 
wire against the gear shift. 


Maryknoll acknowledges all 
mail as soon as possible after 
it is received. If your letter to us 
has not been answered, may 
we ask you to let us know? 


> 
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Inside, behind the driver, the low 
seats are jammed with passengers. 
They must wiggle their toes a little 
closer together if another coura- 
geous soul crowds into the already 
overloaded bus. Among the herded 
travelers, a young conductor squirms, 
wiggles, and twists as he moves 
around to collect the fares. He never 
seems to have the necessary change, 
so back and forth he roams, hipping 
and shouldering the customers, un- 
til he manages to get all his accounts 
straightened out. 

Dust is everywhere. When the bus 
stumbles along the road, it throws 
up a protective smoke screen as if 
trying to hide itself from shame. 

It was in such a setting that a 
young North American woman, ac- 
companied by two small children, 
entered a bus recently. The’ usual 
crowd was aboard, so a young man 
gallantly offered the newcomer his 
seat. No sooner had she squeezed 
down on the seat, with the younger 
child on her lap, than hands, be- 
longing to a woman in the next seat, 
reached out and lifted the older 
child. A definite command—‘“‘Senora, 
I'll take care of this one’”—accom- 
panied the movement. And little 
Johnny found himself in an ample 
lap, looking up into a broad, happy 
face with the high cheekbones of the 
native stock. 

Bolivian busses are old and dilap- 
idated, but inside them one finds the 
international language of human 
kindness. 
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What 
to give for 
Christmas 


Maryknoll, The Field Afar is a _ 


gift in the spirit of Christmas. Your 
subscription money serves twice: it 
gives the magazine to your friend, 
and it helps the missions. The price 
for a subscription is $1 a year, or $5 
for six years. 

An attractive gift card, bearing 
your name as donor, will be mailed 


to each name on your list, to an- 
nounce that Maryknoll, The Field 
Afar will be sent as your gift. The 
first copy will be mailed in a special 
envelope, to arrive at Christmas time. 

Fill in the blank below. If it has 
not enough space, write extra names 
on a separate sheet and pin that to 
the blank. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. ‘ 


Enclosed find $ 
one year to each of the following: 





Name 


, for which send Maryknoll, The Field Afar for 





Street 





City Zone 


State 








Name 





Street 





City Zone 


State 








Sent by: My Name 





My Street 





My City 


Zone State 








Sign gift card from 





Maryknoll Sisters with their works of mercy bring the compassion 
of Christ for all men into many of the hidden corners of the world. 


@ No, NO, not the banshee! I mean 
the benshi. He is a very important 
person here in Japan. 

You see, the Japanese are very 
fond of American motion pictures. 
But they cannot understand the Eng- 
lish words. So in country places 
like ours, a man stands by the screen 
and translates everything into Jap- 
anese as the picture runs silently 
on the screen. That man takes all 
the parts, changing his voice from 
a man’s, to a woman’s, to a child’s, 
as occasion requires. 

The Japanese call such a man “the 
talking machine.” We Sisters often 
hear about Mamoto San, who is the 
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benshi at the local theater. People 
tell us he is “tops” as a talking 
machine. 

We know he is a good Catholic, 
anyway. I suppose the fact that he 
has to talk so much all day long, for 
a living, gives him a special love for 
the silence of church. He is often 
there, kneeling quietly before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Of all jobs in the world, you 
would certainly think that benshi-ing 
would give the least chance for 
Catholic Action. But Mamoto San 
had his chance a few days ago. And 
he took it. The old silent picture of 
“The Life of Christ’’ was showing in 
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- Loving concern for the poor. relations of the human family is. part 


and parcel of the equipment of every Maryknoll Sister everywhere. 





Kyoto. Excited children came to us 
afterwards. 

“Do you know what Mamoto San 
did?” they cried. “Well, when the 
film came to the part where Our 
Lord tells Saint Peter, ‘Feed my 
lambs; feed my sheep,’ the benshi 
added (on his own!), speaking to all 
the people in the theater, ‘And thus 
the Catholic Church was estab- 
lished’ !”’ 

We nominate our beloved benshi 
for a Christopher medal! 


He was a cute little thing, this 
six-year-old in a Japanese kimono, 
whose mother brought him to Sister 
Paul Miki’s catechism class. 

As the Sister placed him in one 
of those tiny chairs in her classroom, 
he volunteered the information, “I 


like God!” 
DECEMBER, 1951 





“And God likes you!” Sister re- 
plied, before. she went on with the 
lesson. 

When the little visitor was ready 
to leave, he pulled Sister’s ear down 
to his level and whispered, “I like 
God very, very much now.” 


Haruko was clearly ashamed. She 
hung her head as she approached my 
desk after class. Ordinarily, she 
was bright and chipper, a cheerful 
apostle among the Japanese girls 
of our town. But on that occasion, 
she took some time to come to the 
point. 

““My cousin has been convicted of 
murder!” Haruko said at last. ““To- 
day is the last time his relatives may 
see him. I’m going to the prison 
now, Sister. Maybe I shall be able 
to speak to him about God. Oh, I’m 
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going to try!’’ I gave her some prayer 
prints. 

“T’ll be praying for you, Haruko,” 
I promised. ‘“‘And we'll get others to 
pray for you and for your cousin.” 

That evening, Haruko telephoned. 
She was jubilant. 

“T told my cousin everything, Sis- 
ter, as best I could. All about God, 
and creation, and the life in heaven, 
and Our Lord, and — everything! 
At the end he said, ‘Baptize me!’ 
So I did. Was that all right?” 


MARYKNOLL 


The condemned man will be 
executed within the next few days. 
Before leaving the prison, his zealous 
young cousin arranged for a priest 
to visit him. 

Haruko is cheerful agains in spite 
of the disgrace that hangs over the 
family. She had always been devoted 
to the Rosary, but now she fingers 
it constantly for the newly redeemed 
soul she was able to bring to Christ. 

— Sister M. Eva, of Cambridge, 
Mass., now in Kyoto, Fapan 
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Christmas, lovely as it is, comes and goes. And Christmas 
gifts fade away in time. 


Perhaps there is someone missing on your Christmas list 
this year,—a loved one who has passed beyond the scope of 
Christmas-gifts-that-fade. 


Never-fading is a spiritual gift. For instance, a share in the 
enlargement of Our Lady of Maryknoll Novitiate at Valley 
Park, Mo. No earthly gift can please that soul now; but the 
prayers of grateful Maryknoll Sisters all over the world will 
bring unmeasured happiness. 


Offerings are: 


Pure Meee... ees... $500 Fora Pew In Chapel....... $150 
For a Dormitory Cubicle. ..8300 For a Stall In Chapel... ...8 50 
For a *‘Stringless Gift’? (to be used where needed)........... 2. 


A memorial plaque commemorating YOUR gift will keep your 
loved one continually in the prayers of grateful Maryknoll Sisters. 











MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. = Room 
Enclosed is $ for a yi) — 
or as a stringless Gift for Our Lady of Maryknoll Novitiate. ) “in 
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Address 

City Zone State 
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The Friendly Islands 


BY FIDELIS C. GOODMAN 


@ THE ISLANDS here have two names. 
Most geography books refer to them 
as the Hawaiian Islands, but sailing 
men call them the Friendly Islands. 
This latter name fits them perfectly. 

Drivers here honk their horns 
AFTER they pass you, not before. 
The car behind you follows along 
on our one-lane roads, until you 
notice it in your mirror. Then you 
toot your horn. This lets the other 
driver know that you see him and 
are watching for a place to pull over. 
When you find a place, you honk a 
second time. Then the driver passes 
you, and he honks twice, as if saying, 
“Thank you.” You honk twice, 
**“You’re welcome.” 

Even the sharks are friendly here. 
They eat right out of your hand. Ask 
any spear fisherman. 

Sharks are drawn to the fisherman 
by the smell of the blood of the 
speared catch. These fish are strung 
on a line tied around the waist of the 
fisherman, who swims while working. 
When the shark, attracted by the 
blood, arrives, the swimmer faces 
the invader. If violent splashing 
doesn’t frighten the shark away, the 
swimmer feeds it as he backs hur- 
riedly towards shore, tossing his ten- 
to-fifteen-foot visitor one fish at a 
time. Because of the lava-rock shore- 
line, the fisherman must find a cove 
for landing. So he swims along in the 
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shark’s company until he does. Some 
fun! 

The volcanoes here are quite 
friendly, too. When Mauna Loa last 
blew, Father Coulehan and I were 
right beneath it, on our way back 
from Naalehu. The time was nearly 
nine o’clock, and Father Coulehan 
wanted to get home — about thirty 
miles away. At half past eleven, a 
newscaster announced that lava was 
pouring across the road. I called the 
telephone operator and. asked if 
there was any regulation against 
going into the eruption area. 

‘‘There is no need for one, Father,”’ 
she replied. “The volcanoes aren’t 
dangerous. We have only friendly 
volcanoes.”’ 

So I hopped into the car and went 
back to the friendly volcano. When 
I got there, the scene looked like 
the setting for a ball game. I had 
to park over a mile away and walk 
to the flowing, glowing lava. The 
crowd lined the flow, poking sticks 
into it. Kamaainas (old-timers) were 
trying to shape the stuff around coins 
and other objects. 

Occasionally, gases backing up 
through old lava tubes would flame 
out at someone’s feet. But no one 
felt any fear. Madam Pele, goddess 
of volcanoes, was a kind soul at 
heart: everyone knew she made her 
volcanoes friendly. 
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"> WANT ADS 


Light a Candle. The sum of $50 covers 
the cost of altar candles in one of our 
Japanese mission stations for a year. Any 
amount, large or small, toward this ex- 
pense will help to keep candles burning 
during Mass. 


“Back in the Saddle Again.’’ Father 
Allie will be, if you can provide $70 for a 
saddle and reins for his horse. Travel by 
horseback enables our Padres to get to 
remote districts in their missions. 


Penicillin, Iodine, Boric Acid, and 
Vitamin Tablets are medicines needed 
by our missioners who work for souls and 
bodies in the South American jungles. In 
some territories there are no doctors, and 
diseases are rampant. Could you give $1— 
$5—$10—even $50—to help save a life? 


Make It Hot! A Maryknoller in Puno, 
Peru, needs $185 for a kitchen stove. His 
present one is defective, and poorly cooked 
food is causing digestive disorders. Who 
will help us get the stove? 


**Corporal’’ Works of Mercy—a play on 
words, about a “must” for God’s altar. A 
corporal is a square, linen cloth on which 
the host rests during the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Could you provide $5 to help us 
purchase a few? This would be money well 
invested. 


Maker of Converts? No, a slide projector 
will not win people to Christ: but experi- 
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enced missioners know that anything that 
helps people to understand the teachings 
of the Church, makes conversions easier. 
Religious films certainly do that! A Mary- 
knoller in Japan, knowing-it, asks $80 for 
a slide projector. 


- To Fill the Chalice with altar wine, costs 


about $30 for one Maryknoll mission for a 
year. Will you help to provide the wine? 


Give Them a Rest! The people of Quin- 
tana Roo (Mexico) get tired standing 
during Mass and church services. Ten 
pews are needed, at $12 each. We shall be 
very grateful for a donation of even one 
pew! 


For $100, Father Kircher could build a 
shed to attract young folks of Cochabamba 
(Bolivia), and interest them in wholesome 
recreation. This would help to improve 
moral conditions, and is therefore a real 
need. Can you—will you—spare the $100? 


If Your Name Is Veronica, maybe you 
would like to offer a veil to Our Lord. 
Tabernacle veils cost $10, and they are 
needed in many mission chapels. 


It’s Asking a Lot, We Know—but con- 
sider what the gift will provide for souls! 
Our San Juan Bautista Mission in Puno, 
Peru, needs the “all essential’’ parish hall. 
There doctrine would be taught, Catholic 
Action meetings held, choirs assembled, 
and a more solid Christian life formed. 
All this for $10,000! 
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HOW TO SHARE YOUR GOD 


“And they found the Child wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger; for there was no room at the inn.” 


“If I had been there,’’ you say, “‘I 
would have made room for Him.”’ In 
Sonobe, one of the Maryknoll Mission 
Stations in Japan, other Christians 
today are being turned away because 
there is no room. Father McKillop 
writes: ‘““The present building serves 
as rectory, chapel, place for teach- 
ing, and also as dining room andsleep- 
ing room for the cook. We had close 
to 100 baptisms in August, and expect 
about the same at Christmas. How 
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can we manage to squeeze them in?”’ 


A suitable place of worship could be 
built for $12,000. Such a building 
would be a splendid memorial for 
some loved one whom God has called; 
but if you give toward it $1, or $10, or 
$100, or $1,000 or more — you are mak- 
ing room! 


*‘Whatever you do for one of these the 
least of my little ones, you do for Me.”’ 
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Latin America looks to us for help in licking its 
big problem: a desperate shortage of priests. 
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